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Preached before an Aſſembly of 
proteſtant Diſſenting-Miniſters, 
5 ot the CounTtes of LANCASTER and CHESTER, 
Met at MaxchrsrER, May a 6, 1764, 
= Pony into Exectition a Seng for the 
Relief of their Widows and Children; 
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And publies at their Requeſt. 


W JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 
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NO MAN LIVETH TO HIMSELF. 
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TO THE 
WIVES of the DissENTING- 
NMINIST ERS in the Counties 
of LANCASTER and 
CHESTER, particularly 
thoſe who are molt intereſt- 

ed in the Fund which is at 


reſent eſtabliſhing for the 
Relief of Munlices' Widows. 


Worthy Ladies, | 


O eaſe your minds of the greateſt 

anxiety they are ſubject to is the 
ober of the ſcheme with a view to which 
this Sermon was compoſed; it was a 


feeling for your ſituation that dictated 


the compoſition; and, therefore, I think 
1 may not improperly inſcribe it to you. 


And I think myſelf happy in fo fair an. 


opportunity of addreſſing myſelf to per- 
ſons whoſe characters and conduct are in 
a variety of lights fo truly reſpectable, 
a and 
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and which ſo juſtly entitle you to the 
eſteem and gratitude of the beſt friends 
of ſociety and of mankind. 

Yours, Ladies, is the merit to have 
choſen to connect yourſelves with men 
engaged in the glorious cauſe of religi- 
ous liberty, though expoſed to great 
temporal diſadvantages, and ſuch as 
muſt neceſlarily be felt chiefly by your- 
ſelves, in preference to what are gene- 
rally reckoned more advantagious al- 
liances. 

Vouns has been the courage to enter 
into a condition full of cares, and at- 
tended with great expence, in the cer- 
tain proſpect of a ſcanty and precarious 
ſubſiſtence, and in a luxurious and expen- 
five age. 

AnD, which is more, yours is the 
magnanimity to perſevere with chearful 
aſſiduity in the diſcharge of all the con- 
jugal and parental offices, and in edu- 
cating a family in the principles of vir- 
tue, religion, and good manners, very 
often amidſt che. rigours of poverty 

FEE without 
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without the reſources of it, as it is oblig- 
ed to be concealed under the appearance 
of caſe and plenty; and when the great- 
eſt frugality is barely ſufficient that every 
day provide for the things of itſelf, 
without its being in your power to lay 
up any thing againſt a time of ſtill 
greater extremity. And, in making an 
eſtimate of true greatneſs of mind, it 
ought to be conſidered, that no fort 
of an hour or a day can be compared 
to a ſeries of efforts continued through 
a whole life. 

Your part it is to contrive how, with 
that little which is in a manner but ſuf- 
ficient for a bare ſubſiſtance, to make 
that reputable appearance which your 
ſituation renders neceſſary, in an age in 
which hardly any thing but what is at- 
tended with conſiderable expence can 
look reputable. 

Ir muſt be your conſtant endeavour, 
therefore (and it muſt be extremely 
painful to perſons of your liberal diſpoſi- 
tion) to reſtrain your own natural genero- 


ſity 
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ſity and to ſecond the ſame laudable, ad 
perhaps more difficult efforts in your 
husbands, unaccuſtomed to the cares of 
this world. And this mult all be done 
in ſuch a manner, that though the ef- 
fects of your generolity be in a great 
meaſure reſtrained, che diſpoſition may, 


notwithſtanding, be very conſpicuous. 


Your part it alfo is to ſupport the 
minds of thoſe of your partners who are 
apt to be too thoughtful; when they are 
deſponding under preſent ſtraits, and 
the more affecting proſpect of the greater 
future difficulties which may be reſerved 
for you. 

Your part it is to inculcate upon the 
minds of your children maxims of mo- 
deration, humilicy, and low expectati- 
ons in life, in oppoſition to the daily infſu- 
ences of the appearance they make and 
the company they keep. And how dif- 
ficult the task, to inſtill into them, at the 
ſame time, ſentiments becoming the 
poverty, the virtue, and the enlarged 
generous diſpoſition of their parents! 
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Ir is alſo the part of your wiſdom to 
teach them, or get them inſtructed 
(eſpecially your daughters) in thoſe arts 
by which they may be enabled to procure 
themſelves a decent proviſion by the la- 
bour of their own hands, at the ſame 
time that they muſt be educated in ſuch 
a manner as to be proper companions 
for thoſe who live by the labour of others. 

AND this attention muſt conſtantly 
be given to other perſons, and given with 
chearfulneſs, ſo as to keep up the ſpirits 
of others, in circumſtances in which it 
is very extraordinary that you ſhould 
bear up your own minds, 

NorgiN but the principles of virtue 
and religion can effectually ſupport your 
minds under your pecuhar difficulties, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral circumſtances in 
your ſituation wear a favourable aſpect. 
A multiplicity of family cares, as they 
. conſtitute your anxiety, muſt, in ſome 
meaſure, conſtirure your joys too; the 
pleaſure you receive from your children 
muſt often be as exquiſite as your con- 
cern for them; and the converſation and 
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friendſhip of an inſeparable companion, 
the object of your eſteem, ro whom you 
can unboſom your griefs, and in whoſe 
love and affection you can conſide, are, 
inſome meaſure, an hourly charm againſt 
the hourly diſquietudes of your lives. 
But, above all, the many opportunities 
which you enjoy of the beſt leſſons of pa- 
tience, fortitude, reſignation, and truſt 
in Gop muſt make thoſe virtues, which 
are the only ſovereign antidote for all 
the evils of life, familiar ro your minds. 
May you go on, worthy Ladies, in 
acting a part to which thoſe of your ſex 
who are devored to the gay enchanting 
levities of this world, and whoſe happi- 
neſs you need not envy, are unequal ;. 
and which all their admired ſpirit and 
vivacity would not enable them to ſupport. 
Mar you go on to ſhow one of the 
greateſt examples which the theatre of 
chis world affords, of all the perſonal, 
ſocial, and divine virtues : may you re- 
ceive all the natural reward of your ex- 
alted diſpoſition in this world, and ſhine 


with a ſuperiour luſtre in a higher 
ſphere, 
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ſphere, for which your extraordinary tri- 
als and extraordinary virtues have form- 
ed you in a lower. 

In the mean time, Ladies, we ſhall 
endeavour to give your worthy minds a 
leſs obſtructed field for the exertion and 
_ diſplay of your virtues, by removing part 
of the anxiety you he under, and pro- 
viding an additional and encouraging 
motive to your frugality, in making it 
more effectual; and uſeful, not only for 
the preſent, but poſſibly in future time, 
when you circumſtances, being more 
ſtraitned, your frugality will leſs avail you. 

TRE ſame principles which have car- 
ried you hitherto, and which ſupport you 
under your preſent difficulties, are, I 
doubt not, abundantly ſufficient to ſup- 
port you under thoſe greater ditficulties. 
Your children, educated in the fear of 
God, and in the principles of integrity, 
induſtry, and filial piety, though they 
fill no diſtinguiſhed ſtations in this world, 
will be a perpetual ſource of comfort 
and ſatisfaction, and perhaps of relief to 


you, who have Deen the means of forming 
{ ach 
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ſach truly valuable, though not illuſtri- 
ous members of ſociety. And that 
Almighty Being, who hath ſtiled himſelf 
the father of the fatherleſs and the vui- 
aows Gop, has promiſed, chat, as their 
day is, ho ſhall be the ſtrength of all 
them that put their truſt in him. 

THarT this day of your greater tribu- 
lation may never arrive, or, if it do a- 
wait you, be as late as poſſible, and 
that the preſence and good providence 
of that Gop in whom you and your huſ- 
bands truſt may make his grace ſuffici- 
ent for you, when it does arrive, 1s the 
ſincere prayer of, 


_ Worthy Lapis, 


Your moſt devoted, 


And moſt humble Servant, 
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Fork NONE OF us LIVETH TO HIMSELF, 
AND NO MAN DIETH TO HIMSELF, 


T is the excellence of our rational nature 

that by it we are capable of living to ſome 

known end, and of governing our lives and 
conduct by ſome rule; whereas brute creatures 
neceſſarily live and act at random, juſt as the pre- 
ſent appetite influences them. Let us then, my 
brethren, make the moſt of this our prerogative, 
by propoſing to ourſelyes the nobleſt end of human 
life, and engaging in ſuch a courſe of actions as 
will reflect the greateſt honour upon our nature, 
and be productive of the moſt ſolid. and laſting 
happineſs, both in the performance and the review 
of them. 

AGREEABLE to this, let the principal uſe we 
make of our underſtanding be to diſcover what the 
great end of life is; and then let us uſe the reſolu- 
tion and fortitude that is either natural to us, or 


acquired by us, in ſteadily conforming ourſelves 


to it. | 


Bur as the regular inveſtigation of the rule of 
life from the light of nature only may be tedious 
and perhaps at laſt unſatisfactory, let us, without 

waiting 
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5 
waiting for the reſult of ſuch an inquiry upon 
the principles of reaſon, take a more clear and 
ſure guide, the holy ſcriptures, in ſo important 
a ſubj-4, and ſee, afterwards, whether reaſon 
and experience will not give their ſanction to that 
deciſion. 

Tux great end of human life is negatively ex- 
preſſed by the apoſtle Paul in my text. IV of 
us liveth ts himſelf, and no man dieth to himſelf; 
and, if we attend to the connection of theſe words, 
we ſhall find what, in the apoſtles idea, is the 
true end to which men ought to live. 

Tres apoſtle is here treating of a controverſy 
which had ariſen in the chriſtian church about the 
lawfulneſs of cating meat ſacrificed to idols, and 
keeping holy certain days, together with ſome 
other ceremonious obſervances, and exhorting both 
parties to do nothing that might give offence, or 
be a ſrc to the other; leſt, by their means, 
any one thould periſh for whom Chriſt died. 

As the belt foundation for mutual tenderneſs 
and charity, he reminds them that both parties act- 
ed, with regard to all ritval obſervances, as the 
imagined was the will of Chit. He that obſerv- 
eth a day, ob/croeth it to the Lord; and he that 
objerveth not a day, to the Lord he obſerveth it 
not. And after giving his ſanction in the fulleſt 
manner to this maxim, and deciding, with reſpect 
to this particular caſe, that all chriſtians ought to 
act according to the will of Chriſt, and conſult the 
good and the peace of their fellow chriſtians, he 
declarcs in general, that no man liveth to himſelf, 
and no man dieth to himſelf ; but whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord, or whether we die, we 


die 
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die unto the Lord; that is, in all our actions, our 
views ſhould not be directed to ourſelves, but to 
the intereſt of our holy religion. And as the 
chriſtian celigion has for its object the happineſs of 
mankind; ſince, Chri/? came to bleſs us in turning 
us away from our iniquities ; it is the ſame thing 
as if he had ſaid, The great ſcope of all our con- 
duct ſhould be the real welfare of all ro whom 
our influence can extend, 

Wr ſhould, therefore, my brethren, according 
to this apoſtolical maxim, by no means confine our 
regards to ourſelves; and have our own pleaſure, 
profit, or advantage in view in every thing we un- 
dertake; but Jook out of, and beyond ourſelves, 
and take a generous concern in the happineſs of 
all our brethren of mankind; make their forrows 
our ſorrows, their joys our joys and their happineſs 
our purſuit: and it is in this diſintereſted conduct, 
and in this only, that we ſhall find our own true 
hh FEE | 

Tnar this is the true rule of human life, will 
appear, whether we conſider the courſe of nature 
without us, the ſituation of mankind in this world, 
or take a nearer view of the principles of human 
nature. And we ſhall likewiſe find, that ſeveral 
conſiderations drawn from the holy ſcriptures will 
farther confirm and illuſtrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was firſt ſuggeſted by them. 

I. THis diſintereſted conduct of man is moſt 
agreeable to the courſe of nature without us. 

here is no part of the creation but if viewed at- 


tentively will expoſe the ſelfiſhneſs and narrow 


mindedneſs of men, For among all that infinite 
yariety of things and creatures which preſent them- 
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ſelves to our view, not one of them appears to have 
been made merely for itſelf, but every thing bears 
a relation to ſomething elſe. "They can hardly be 
ſaid to afford any matter for contemplation ſing- 
ly. and are moſt of all the objects of our admiration 
when conſidered as connected with other things. 
'The primary uſes of things are few, but the 
ſecondary uſes of every thing are almoſt infinite. 
Indeed the ſecondary uſes of things are ſo many, 
that we are loſt in the multiplicity of them, where- 
as we can give no anſwer, if we be aſked what is 
the primary uſe of any thing, but this general one, 
which will equally ſuit every thing, that every 
creature which is capable of happineſs was made 
to enjoy that ſhare of it which is ſuited to its nature. 

Now what do we mean when we ſay that the 
ſeveral parts of nature are adapted to one another, 
but that they are made for the uſe of one another, 
J ſhall mention only a few of theſe mutual relations 
and uſes, beginning with thoſe parts of nature 
which are the moſt remote from one another and 
whoſe mutual relations and uſes are the leaſt 
obvious, and ſo proceed to thoſe in which they are 


more obvious. The ſun, the moon, the planets, 


and comets are ſtrictly connected and combined into 
one ſyſtem. Each body, though ſo. exceedingly 
remote from the reſt, is admirably adapted by its 
ſituation, magnitude, and velocity in its orbit to 
the ſtate of the whole, in thoſe reſpects, and many 
others. This connection, probably, alſo extends 
to the remoteſt bodies in the univerſe : ſo 
that it is impoſſible to ſay, that the withdrawing 


of any one would not in ſome reſpect or other af- 


fect all the reſt, 
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Thx clouds and the rain are deſigned to moiſten 
the earth, and the ſun to warm it; and the texture 
and juices of the earth are formed fo as to receive 
the genial influences of both, in order to ripen and 
bring to perfection that infinite variety of plants 
and fruits, the ſeeds of which are depoſited in it. 


Again is not cach plaut peculiarly adapted to its 


proper foil and climate, fo that every country is 
furniſhed with thoſe productions which are peculi- 
arly ſuited to it? Are not all plants likewiſe ſuit- 
ed to the various kinds of animals which feed upon 
them? fo that, though they enjoy a kind of life 
peculiar to themſelves, and all the influences they 
are expoſed to be adapted to promote that life, 
they themſelves are as much adapted to maintain 
that higher kind of lite which is enjoyed by crea- 
tures of the animal nature. 

TEE various kinds of animals are, again, in a 
thouſand ways adapted to, and formed for the uſe 
of one another. Beaſts of a fiercer nature prey 
upon the tamer cattle: fiſhes of a larger ſize live 
almoſt wholly upon thoſe of a leſs: and there are 
ſome birds which prey upon land animals, others 
upon fiſhes, and others upon creatures of their 
own ſpecies. | 

THAT brute animals are excellently adapted 
to the uſe of man, and were, therefore, made to 
be ſubſervient to the uſe of man, man will not 
deny. The ſtrength of ſome, and the ſagacity of 
others are as much at our command, and are as 
effectually employed for our uſe, as if they be- 
Jonged to ourſelves. We can even turn to our ad- 
vantage cyery paſſion of their nature; ſo that we 


can ſafely repoſe the greateſt confidence in * 
0 


n 


* 
of them. They are the guardians of our poſſeſſi- 
ons and of our lives. They even enter into our 
reſentments, and, at our inſtigation, take part in 
f our revenge. 

HAVING now advanced to man, the chief of 
this lower creation, and ſhown that all creatures of 
the vegetable, and merely animal nature live and 
dic for his uſe; pride might bid us here break o the 
chain of mutual relations and uſes which we have 
| been purſuing thus far, and leave man in the 
enjoyment of his ſuperiority; but beſide that it is 
| contrary to the analogy of nature in which we ſce 
nothing but what has innumerable ſecondary re- 
lations and «uſes, that man only ſhould be made 
"= for himſelf ; 
1 II. Tur ſituation of man in this world, or the 
external circumſtances of human nature ſtill oblige 
us to aſſert, with St. Paul, that ns man liveth to 
Ll himſelf, and no man dieth to himſelf, Man him- 
[ ſelf is but a link, tho' the higheſt link of this 
great chain, all the parts of which are cloſely 
connected by the hand of our divine author. Nay, 
the more various and extenſive are our powers, 
] either for action or enjoyment, on that very ac- 
1 count, the more multiplied and extenſive are our 
\ wants: ſo that, at the ſame time that they are 
/ marks of our ſuperiority to, they are bonds of 
' our connection with, and ſigns of our dependance 
7 upon the various parts of the world around us, 
. and of our ſubſervience to one another. 5 
| In fact, every time that we gratify any of our 
5 | ſenſes, tho' it be in conſequence of the exertion 
1 of our own powers, we are reminded (if we will 
. be ſo juſt to ourſelyes as to take the hint) of our 
y dependance 
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dependance upon ſomething without us: for the 
means of our gratification are, in all caſes, evidently 
without ourſelves. 

Ir we be ſerved by the vegetables and the 
animals which this earth affords, we are obliged, in 
our turn, to favour their propagation, to promote 
their cultivation, and to preſerve them in a healthy 
and vigorous ſtate ; and employment of this kind 
doth, in fact, take up a great part of our attention 
and labour. We mult make the creature in ſome 
meaſure happy, if we would be effectually ſeryed 
by it. And the attention which domeſtic animals 
give to us, and their anxiety for us is not to be 
compared to the attention we beſtow on them, and 
the anxiety we undergo on their account. 

Bur my ſubject leads me to attend to the con- 
nection which man has with man, rather than with 
the inferior part of the creation; tho' it ſeemed 
not improper to point out that. In general, no- 
thing can be more obvious than the mutual depen- 
dance of mankind on one another, we ſee it in the 
moſt barbarous countries, where the connections of 
mankind are the feweſt and the ſlighteſt. This 
dependance is more ſenſible, indeed, in a ſtate of 
infancy, when the leaſt remiſſion of the care of 
others would be fatal to us; but it is as real and 
neceſſary, and even yaſtly more extenſive, tho? 
leſs ſtriking, when we are more adyanced in life, 
eſpecially in civilized countries, And the more 
perfect is the ſtate of civil ſociety, the more yari- 
ous and extended are the connections which man 
has with man, and the leſs able is he to fubſi(þ 
comfortably without the help of others. Rl 

HE 
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Tk buſineſs of human life, where it is en- 
joyed in perfection, is ſubdivided into ſo many 
parts, each of which is executed by different 
hands, that a perſon who would reap the benefit 
of all the arts of life in perfection muſt employ, 
and conſequently be dependant upon, thouſands : 
he muſt even be under obligations to numbers of 
whom he has not the leaſt knowledge. 

TuEs E connections of man with man are every 
| day growing more extenſive. The moſt diſtant 
! parts of the earth are now connected: every part 
{ is every day growing ſtill more neceſſary to every 
1 other part. And the nearer advances we make to 
[ general happineſs, and the more commodious ö 
j our circumſtances in this world are made for us, $ 

the more intimately and extenſively we become | 

connected with, and the more cloſely dependant 

upon one another, 

By thus tracing the progreſs of man to that ſtate 

F of happineſs which he now enjoys, we may be 

| led to think, that, in purſuing it {till farther, to 

7 a more happy ſtate of being, adapted to our ſoci- 
al natures, we ſhall find ourſelves ſtill more vari- N 
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| ouſly and intimately connected with, and more 
\ cloſely dependant upon one another: which affords 
5 a far nobler and more pleaſing proſpect to a perſon 
of an enlarged mind, and of a ſocial and benevo- 
f lent diſpoſition, than he could have from ſuppoſing 
] that, after death, all our mutual connections will 
be broken, and every good man be made tran- 
ſcendently happy within himſelf, having no inter- 


courſe, or at leaſt neceſſary intercourſe, with any 
being beſide his maker. l 


By 
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By theſe arguments, which are drawn from 

facts that are obvious to every perſon who attends 

to the external circumſtances of mankind, it is 

plain that no man can live of himſelf; and even 

that the rich are in fact more dependant upon 

others than the poor: for, having more wants, * 

they have occaſion for more, and more frequent 

ſupplies. Now it will eaſily be allowed, that 

every reaſon why we cannot live of ourſelves is an 

argument why we ought not to live to ourſelves: 

for certainly no perſon receives an obligation, but 

he ought to confer one. Every connection mult, 

in ſome meaſure, be mutual. And indeed the 

circulation of good offices would in a great meaſure 

ceaſe, if the paſſage were not as open, and as free 

from obſtruction in one part of the common chan- 

nel as another. The rich, if they would receive 

the greateſt advantages from ſociety, muſt contri- 

bute to the happineſs of it. If they act upon dif- by 

ferent maxims, and think to avail themſelves of 1 

the pleaſures of ſociety without promoting the J 

good of it, they will never know the true e 1 

of ſociety. And, in the end, they will be found | 

to have enjoyed the leaſt themſelyes, who have leaſt | 

contributed to the enjoyment of others. 1 
Thus it appears, from a view of the external * 

circumſtances of mankind, that man was not made 1 

to live to himſelf, The ſame truth may be inferred, 113 
III. From a nearer inſpection of the principles 

of human nature, and the ſprings of human actions. | | 
Ir any man look into himſelf, and conſider the 

ſprings and motives of his own actions, he will find 

that there are principles in his nature which would 


be of no uſe were the intercourſe he has with his 
| _ fellow 1 


3 


- 
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fellow creatures cut off: for that both the efficient 
and final cauſes of their operations are without him- 
ſelf. They are views of mankind and their ſitu— 
ations which call thoſe principles into action. And 
if we trace the operation of them we ſhall clearly 
i ſee that, though they be ſtriétly connected with 
þ private happineſs, their ultimate and proper object 


| is the happineſs of ſociety. _ 

WAA other account can we give of that im- 
| pulſe which we all, more or leſs. feel for ſociety ? 
) 


and whence is that reſtleſs and painful diſſatisfaction 
N which a man feels when he 1s long excluded from 
: 
j 
\ 


it, but that, in ſuch a ſolitary condition, his faculties 
have not their proper exerciſe, and he is, as it were, 
out of his proper element ? 3 

WuENcx is that quick ſenſibility which we are 
conſcious of, with reſpect to both the joys and the 
ſor rows of our fellow creatures, if their happineſs 


0 or miſery were a matter of indifference to us? Can 
0 we feel what is ſometimes called the contagion of 
| the paſſions, when we find that our minds contract 


a kind of gloom and heavineſs in the company of 
the melancholy, and that this melancholy vaniſhes 
in company which 1s innocently chearful, and 
queſtion the influence of ſocial connections? Much 
„ leſs can the reality or the power of the ſocial prin- 
} ciple be doubted when a fellow creature in diſtreſs 
þ calls forth the moſt exquilite feelings of com paſſi- 
on, attended with inſtant and ſtrong efforts towards 
his relief. 

So eſſential a part of our nature are theſe ſocial 
paſſions, that it is impoſſible for any man living 
wholly to eſcape the influence of them, but if we 
would be witnels of their ſtrongeſt elects, and ſee 

them 


1 
them branched out into that beautiful ſubordinati- 
on which correſponds to all the varieties of our 
mutual relations, we mult look into domeſtick life. 
There we ſhall clearly ſee that the molt frequent 
and almoſt the only cauſe of a man's joys and ſor- 
rows are the joys and ſorrows of others, and that 
the immediate aim of all his actions is the well 
being and happineſs of others. 

Dor not the ſenſe of konour in the human 
breaſt derive all its force from the influence which 
{ocial connections have over us? Of what uſe 
could it be but to beings formed for ſociety ? 
What do we infer from our dread of infamy, and 
fi om our being ſo ſtrongly actuated by a paſſion for 
fame, and alſo from the univerſality and extent 
of this principle, but that our nature obliges us to 
keep up a regard to others in our whole conduct, 
and that the author of nature intended we ſhould ? 
And 1s it not- a farther evidence of the ultimate 
defign of this principle, that, in general, the 
means of being diſtinguiſhed, at leaſt of gaining a 
ſolid and laſting reputation among men, is to be 
uſeful to mankind; publick utility being the moſt 
direct road to true Rane. 

EVER noble and exalted faculty of our nature is 
either directly of a ſocial nature, or tends to ſtrength- 
en the ſocial principle. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that the dictates of conſcience ſtrongly 


enforce the practice of benevolence: and the plea- 


ſures of benevolence certainly conſtitute the great- 
eſt part of thoſe pleaſures which we refer to the 
moral ſenſe. "They muſt neceſſarily do fo, while 
the foundation of all virtue and right conduct 
is the happineſs of ſociety: for then every re- 
2 | flection 
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flection that we have done our duty, muſt be the 
ſame thing as a reflection that we have contributed 
what was in our power to the good of our fellow 
creatures. 

LasTLy, of what doth deyotion it {elf conſiſt, 
but the exerciſe of the ſocial affections? What 
are the diſpoſitions of our minds which are called 
forth into action in private or publick prayer, but 
reverence for true greatneſs, humility, gratitude, 
love, and confidence in GoDp, as the greatelt and 
beſt of beings; qualities of the moit admirable uſe 
and eſſect in ſocial life. 

IM Ax add that not only are the higheſt and the 
worthieſt principles of human conduct either truly 
ſocial, or a reinforcement of the ſocial principle, 
but even the loweſt appetites and paſſions of our 
nature are far from bcing indifferent to ſocial con- 
nections, conſiderations, and influences. That the 
pleaſures we receive from the fine arts, as thoſe 
of muſic, poetry, and painting, and the like, are 
enjoyed but very imperfectly except in company 
is very evident to all perſons who have the Jeaſt 
taſte for thoſe pleaſures. I may even venture to 
ſay that there is hardly a voluptuary, the moſt de- 
voted to the pleaſures of the table, but indulges 
himſelf with more ſatisfaction in company than 
alone. | | 

Hav 1NG given this general view of the ſocial 
turn of our whole natures; whereby we are 
continually Jed out of ourſelves in our purſuic 
of happineſs; I ſhall now conſider, further, 
how all our appetites and paſſions, which are the 
ſprings of all our actions, do in their own nature 


tend to lead us out of ourſelves, and how much 


Our 
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our happineſs depends upon our keeping their 
proper objects in view, and upon our minds being 
thereby conſtantly engaged upon ſomething foreign 
to themſelves; after which I ſhall ſhew what are 
the fitteſt objects thus to engage our attention. 

IN order to preſerve mutual connection, 
dependance, and harmony among all his works, it 
has pleaſed our divine author to appoint, that all 
our appetites and deſires, to whatever ſenſe, ex- 
ternal or internal, they be referred, ſhould Joe 
to ſomething beyond ourſelves for their gratificati- 
on; ſo that the idea of ſelf is not in the leaſt ne- 
ceſſary to a ſlate of the higheſt enjoyment. 

WHEN may men be ſaid to be happy, but when 
their faculties are properly exerciſed in the purſuir 
of thoſe things which give them pleaſure. I ſay 
the purſuit rather than the enjoyment, not becauſe 
enjoyment makes no part of our happineſs; but 
becauſe the vigorous and agreeable ſenſations with 
which our minds are impreſſed during the purſuir 
of a favourite object are generally, at leaſt in this 
life, of vaſtly more conſideration. The pleaſure 
we receive the inſtant we arrive at the height of 
our wiſhes may be more exquiſite, but the others 
are of much longer continuance; and, immediately 
upon the gratification of any of our deſires, the 
mind is inſtantly reaching after ſome new object. 

SUPPOSING now the mind of any perſon to be 
fully and conſtantly engaged in the- purſuit of a 
proper object, to the poſſeſſion of which he is 
ſenſible he every day makes nearer approaches, 
and his deſires be not fo eager as to make him un- 
eaſy during the purſuit, what more is requiſite to 
make him as happy as his nature can bear? _— 

WI 
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will not be the leſoe happy becauſe the object he is 
in purſuit of is foreign to himfei!; nor would it 
make him any happicr to have the idea of 
its contributing to dus happincts. Nay it may 
be ſhown, that it were better for us, in general, 
with reſpect to real enjoyment, never to have the 
idea of the relation which the ob} je cts of our pur- 
fuit bear to ourſelves: and rhis is moſt of all eyi- 
dent with reſpect to the higher pleaſures of our 
nature, from which we derive our greateſt hap- 
pinels. 

Our benevolence, for inflance, leads us im- 
mediately to relieve and oblige others. Pleaſure, 
indeed, always attends generous actions, and is 
conſequent upon them; but the fatisfattion we 
receive in our minds from having done kind offices 
to others is far leſs pure. and leſs perfectly enjoy- 
ed, if at all, when we had this, or any other pri- 
yate gratification in view before the action. 


Id like manner, he who courts applauſe, and 


does worthy actions ſolely with a view to obtain it, 
can have no knowledge of the genuine pleaſure 
ariſing either from the good action itſelf; or the 
applauſe that is given to it: becauſe he 1 is ſenſible, 
in his own mind, that if thoſe perſons who praiſe 


his conduct were acquainted with the real motive of 


it, and knew that he meant nothing more, by his 
pretended acts of piety and beneyolence, than to 
gain their applauſe, they would be fo far from 
admiring and cominending, that they would deſpiſe 
him for it. 

IT is evident, for the ſame reaſon, that no 2 
ſon can enjoy the applauſe of his own mind, 
the account of any action which he did with a view 
10 
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to gain it. The pleaſures of a good conſcience, 
or, as they are ſoinctimes called, thoſe of the 
moral ſenſe, cannot be enjoyed but by a perfon 
who ſteadily obeys the diétates of his conſcience, 
and unitormly acts the part which he thinks to be 
right, without any view to the pleaſure and ſelf- 
ſatis faction which may ariſe from it. 

Tur idea of ſelf, as it is not adapted to gratify 
any of our appetites, and can contribute nothing 
towards their gratification, can only occaſion an— 
xiety, fear, and diſtruſt about our happineſs, when 
it is frequently the {ubje& of our thoughts The 
apprehenſion and dread of miſery (which is certain- 
ly the occaſion of moſt of the real trouble and mi- 
{ery of men in this life) is beyond meaſure increaſ- 
ed from this fource: and the effects of it are moſt 
{ſenſibly felt both in the leſſer and greater ſcenes 
of our lives. 

IT is chiefly an anxious ſollicitude about our- 
ſelves, and the appearance we ſhall make in the 
eyes of others, which is the cauſe of that affecta- 
tion and conſtraint in behaviour which is ſo trouble- 
ſome to a perſon's ſelf, and ſo ridiculous in the 
eyes of others. This trifling remark, being fo 
frequently verified, may ſerve to ſhow that theſe 
ſentiments are by no means merely ſpeculative; 
but that they enter into the daily ſcenes of active 
life. Indeed they are in the higheſt ſenſe uu 


cal, and upon them depend thole maxims of con- 


duct, which contain the great ſecret of human ha 


pine ſs, and which are confirmed by every day's 
experience. 


THAT the idea of ſelf frequently occurring to 
our minds in our purſuit of happineſs is often a 
real 
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real and great obſtruction to it, will be more obvi- 
ous from a ſhort ſeries of plain facts and examples, 
which I ſhall therefore mention. 

Wur are brute creatures, in general, ſo con- 
tented and happy in their low ſphere of life, and 
much more ſo than the mind of man could be in 


their ſituation? Is it not becauſe their views are 


perpetually fixed upon ſome object within their 
reach, adapted to their deſires; and that the ab- 
ſtract idea of elf, together with the notion of 
their being in the purſuit of happineſs, and liable 
to be difappointed in that purſuit, never comes in 
their way, to interrupt the uniform and plea ſure- 
able exertion of their faculties in the purſuit of 
their proper objects. 

Tux days of our infancy are happy for the 
ſame reaſon, notwithſtanding the imperfection of 
our facultics, and the greater proportion of pains 
nd diſorders we are then liable to. "Thoſe years of 
our lives {lide away in unmixed enjoyment; except 
when they are interrupted by the actual ſenſations 
of pain: for we are then incapable of ſuffering 
any thing from the fear of evil. It is not till after 


a conſiderable time that we get the abſtra& idea of 


ſelf; an idea, which the brutes, probably, never 
arrive at, and Which is of excellent uſe to us, as 
will be ſhown in its proper place, in our purſuit of 
happineſs ; bur is oe abuſed to the great increaſe 
of our miſery, as will appear by the facts we are 
now conſidering. 

Why are perſons whoſe ſituation in life obliges 
them to conſtant labour, either of body or mind, 
generally more happy than thoſe whoſe circumſtan- 


ces do not lay them under a neceſlity to Jabour, 
and 


4 
and whoſe own inclination does not lead them to 
it; but becauſe the former have their thoughts 
conflantly employed in the purſuit of ſome end, 
which keeps their faculties awake, and fully ex- 
erted? And this is always attended with a ines of 


vigorous, and conſequently pleaſurable ſenſations. 


Perſons thus employed have not much leiſure to 
attend to the idea of ſelf, and that anxiety which 
always attends the frequent recurring of it; where- 
as a perſon who has no object foreign to 'bimfalf 
which conſtantly and neceſlarily engages his attenti- 
on, cannot have his faculties fully exerted; and 
therefore his mind cannot poſſibly be in that {kate 
of vigorous ſenſation in which happineſs conſiſts. 
THz mind of ſuch a perſon, having nothing 
without him ſufficient to engage his attention, turns 
upon itſelf. He feels he his not happy, but he 
ſees not the reaſon of it. This again excites his won- 
der, vexation, and perplexity. He tries new expedi- 
ents: but as theſe are only temporary, and gene— 
rally whimſical choices; none of them have ſuffici- 
ent power to fix and W his attention. He is 
ſtill perpetually thinking about himſelf, and won- 
dering and uneaſy that he is not happy. This an- 
xious perplexed ſlate of mind, affecting the nervous 
ſyſtem neceſſarily occaſions a more irritable ſtate of 
the nerves, and of the brain, which makes the un- 
bappy perſon ſubject to more frequent alarms, to 
greater anxiety and diſtreſs than before; till, theſe 
mental and bodily diforders mutually increaſt ing 
one another, his condition is at length the moſt 
wretched and diſtreſſing that can be conceived. 
No bodily pain, no rack, no torture can equal the 
miſery and diſtreſs of a human being whoſe mind 
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is thus a prey to itſelf. No wonder that, in this 
ſituation, many perſons wiſh the utter extinction of 
their being, and often put a period to their lives. 

Tuis is certainly the molt deplorable ſituation 
to which a human being can be reduced in this 
world, and is doubly the object of our compaſſion, 
when the diſorder has its ſcat originally in the 
body, in {uch a manner, that no endeavours to 
engage a man's thoughts upon other objects can 
force his attention from himſelf. 

IT is no wonder that we ſee more of this kind 
of unhappineſs in the higher ranks of life, and 
among per ſons who are in what is called eaſy cir- 
cumſtances than in any other. Indeed. the caſe 
is hardly poſſible in any other than in eaſy circum- 
ſtances. For did a man's circumſtances really 
find conſtant employment for his thoughts, were 
his buſineſs ſo urgent as to leave him no leiſure 
for ſuſpence and uncertainty what to do, it is plain, 
from the preceeding principles, that ſuch anxiety 
and diſtreſs could not take place. Ir is well 
known that the mind ſuffers more in a ſtate of un- 
certainty and ſuſpence, for want of ſome motive 
to determine a man's choice, than he can ſuffer in 
the moſt vigorous proſecution of the moſt arduous 
undertaking. I appeal to men of leiſure, and 
particularly to pertons who are naturally of an 
active and enterprizing diſpoſition for the truth of 
this fact, 

THesE principles likewiſe, as is evident. with- 
out entering into a detail of particulars, furniſh us 
with a good reaſon why we generally fee fathers 
and mothers of large families infinitely more eaſy, 
cheartul, and happy, than thoſe perſons who have 

no 
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no family: connections. The greater affluence, 
eaſe, and variety of pleaſures which theſe can 
command (ſubject to the inconveniences 1 have 
; mentioned, and which are commonly viſible enough 
| in the caſe I refer to) are a poor equivalent for 
; the neceſſary. conſtant, and wgorous exertion of 
their taculties, and conſcquently the ſtrong ſenſa- 
tions and lively enjoyments which a variety of 
family cares, conjugal and parental tenderneſs ſup- 

ply for the others. 

TH1s would be the cafe univerſally, where 
large families could ſubſiſt, if the parents had ſuf- 
ficient employment, and if an early acquired taſte 
for ſupcrfluities, had not taken too deep root in 
their minds. 

Happ vis it for the world, and a great mark of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of divine providence, 
that men's minds are ſo conſtituted, that though 
they be in caſy circumſtances, they are never com- 
pletely ſatiofied. The paſſions of moſt men are 
ſtill engaging them in a variety of purſuits, in 
which they are as eager, and which they proſecute 

with as much alacrity and earneſtneſs, as if neceſ- 
ſity compelled them to it. Otherwiſe every perſon 
who could live eaſy would be inevitably miſerable. 

INFINITELV happicr would it be for them— 
ſelves, and for the world, if all their purſuits were 
ſuch as would give them fatisfaCtion upon reflection 
as well as in the purſuit, and be of real advantage - 
to the reſt of mankind ; which two circumſtances 
never fail to coincide. However, with regard to 
a perſon's ſelf in this life, any end is unſpeakably 
better than no end at all; and ſuch is the wiſe ap- 
pointment of providence, that bad ends tend, in a 
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variety of ways, to check and defeat themſelves, 


and to throw the minds of men into better, nobler, 
and more ſatis factory purſuits. A conſideration, 


which cannot fail to ſuggeſt, to a benevolent and 


pious mind, a proſpe& of a future happy and 
glorious ſtate of things. 

Ir may be ſaid, that if happineſs conſiſt in, or 
depend upon the exertion of our faculties upon 
ſome object foreign to ourſelves, it is a matter of 
indifference what the object be. I anſwer. that 
during the purſuit jt is nearly fo, and univerſal ex- 
perience, 1 imagine, wi: juſtify the obſervation, 
This is the reaſon why we {cc men equally eager, 
and equally happy in the purſuit of a variety of 
things which appear trifling to one another. Thus 
the floriſt, the medaliſt, the critic, the antiquary, 
and every adept in the minuter branches of ſcience, 
all enjoy equal happineſs in the purſuit of their 
ſeveral objects; and as much as the hiſtorian, the 
aſtronomer, the moraliſt, or the divine, who refers 
his nobler ſtudies to no higher end, and to whom 
they only ſerve as an exerciſe of his facultics. 

Bur though any eager purſuit tends to keep the 
mind in a ſtate of vigorous and lively ſenſations, 
that purſuit only can give us the maximum, the 
higheſt poſlivle degree of happineſs, which has the 
following characters. It muſt be attended with 
the probability of ſucceſs, conſequently it muſt be 
generally ſucceſsful; and it mult alſo terminate in 
ſuch gratifications as are leaſt inconſiſſent with them- 
ſelves, or with the other oratifications of which 
our nature makes us capable. And it may be de- 
monſtrated (though I ſhall not undertake to do it 
particularly in this place) that no purſuits anſwer 
of [9 
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to this deſcription but thoſe in which the love of 
mankind, the love of Gop, or the dictates of con- 
ſcience engage us. 

Fox in all other purſuits, ſuch as thoſe of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, the pleaſures of imagination, and 
ambition, we are liable to frequent difappoint- 
ments; the gratifications in which they terminate 
are inconſiſtent with themſelves, and with each o- 
ther; and they almoſt intirely deaden and diſqua— 
lify the mind for the nobler pleaſures of our na— 
tures. It is the love of God, the Bve of man— 
kind, and a ſenſe of duty which engage the minds 
of men in the nobleſt of all purſuits; By thcſe 
we are carried on with increaſing alacrity and ſa— 
tisfaction. Even the pains and diſtreſſes in which 
we involve ourſelves by theſe courſes are prefrable 
to the pleaſures attending the gratification of our 
lower apperites. 

Bes1DEs theſe noble purſuits, generally. at 
leaſt. allow us even more of the lower gratificati- 


ons of our nature than can be obtained by a direct 


purſuit of them. For a little experience will in- 
form us, that we receive the molt pleaſure from 
theſe lower appetites of our nature, as well as from 
the higheſt ſources of plcaſute we are capable of, 
when we have their gratification leaſt of all in view. 
There can be no doubt, for inſtance, but that the 
labourer who cats and drinks merely to ſatisfy the 


calls of hunger and thirſt has vaſtly more pleaſure 


in eating and drinking than the Epicure who ſtudies 
the pleaſing of his palate. 

Trey are the pleaſures of benevolence and 
piety which moſt effectually carry us out of our- 
ſelyes; whereas every other inferior purſuit ſug- 
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peſts to us, in a thouſand reſpects, the idea of ſelf, 
the unſeaſonable intervention of which may be 
called the worm which lics ai the root of all human 
blifs. And ncver can we be completely happy, 
till we love the Lord our GoD with all our heart, 
evith all cur ſoul. with all cur mind, and with ali 
our ſtrength; and our neighbour as ourſelves. 

This is the chriſtian ſeif-annihilation, and a ſtate 
of the moſt complete happineſs to which our na- 
tures can attain; when without having the Jeaſt 
idea of being in the purſuit of our own happineſs, 
our faculties are wholly abſorbed in thoſe noble 
and exalted purſuits, in which we are ſure not to 
be finally diſappointed, and in the courſe of which 
we enjoy all the coaſiſtent pleaſures of our whole 
nature. When, rcjoicing with all that reoice, 
weeping with all that weep, and intimately aſſoci- 
ating the idea of Gop, the maker of all things, 
our father and our friend, with all the works of 
his hands, and all the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence, we conſtantly triumph in the comfortable 
ſenſe of the divine preſence and approbation, and 
in the tranſporting proſpect of adyancing every 
day nearer to the accompliſhment of his glorious 
purpoſes for the happineſs of his creatures. 

Ir this be the proper and ſupreme happineſs of 
man, it may be aſked of what uſe is the principle 
of ſelf-intereſt. I anſwer, that though an attenti- 
on to it be inconſiſtent with pure unmixed happi- 
neſs, yet a moderate attention to it is of ex- 
cellent uſe in our progreſs towards it. It ſerves 
as a ſcaffold to a noble and glorious edifice, though 


it be unworthy of ſtanding as any part of it. It is 
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of more particular uſe to check and reſtrain the 
indulgence of our lower appetites and paſſions, be- 
fore other objects and motives have acquired a ſuf- 
ficient power over us. But though we ought, 
therefore, to exhort thoſe perſons who are im- 
merſed in ſenſuality and groſs vices, to abandon 
thoſe indulgencies out of a regard to their true in- 
tereſt, it is adviſable to withdraw this motive by 
degrees. However as we ſhall never arrive at ab- 
ſolute perfection. we neceſſarily mult, and indeed 
ought to be influenced by it more or leſs through 
the whole courſe of our exiſtence, only leſs and 
leſs perperually. 

Tus principle of ſelf intereſt may be regarded 
as a medium between, the lower and the higher 
principles of our nature, and therefore of principal 
uſe in our tranſition, as we may call it, from an 
imperfect to a more perfect ſtare, 

PERHA s the following view of this ſubject 
may be the eaſieſt to us. A regard to our greateſt 
happineſs muſt neceſſarily govern our condut with 
reſpect to all thoſe virtues which are termed priv ite 
virtues, as temperance, chaſtity, and every branch 
of ſelf government; but ir always does harm 
as a-motive to the ſocial virtues. When, therefore, 
ſelf government, which is our firſt ſtep towards 
happineſs, is eſtabliſhed; we ought to endeavour 
to actuate men by higher and nobler motives: for, 
with regard to all thoſe virtues, the ultimate 
object of which is not private happineſs, an atten- 
tion to ſelf intereſt is of manifeſt prejudice to us, 
and this throngh the whole courſe of our lives, 
imperfect as we are, and as much occaſion as we 
have for every effectual motive to virtue. 
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W are now come. in the laſt place to ſee what 
conſiderations drawn from the holy ſcriptures, will 
farther confirm and illuſtrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was firit ſuggeſted by them. 

Tua the ſcriptures join the voice of all nature 
around us, informing man that he is not made for 
bimſelf, that they incuicate the ſame leſſon which 
we learn both from a view of the external circum- 
ſtances of mankind, and alſo from a ncarer infpecti- 
on of the principles of human nature, will be evi-/ 
dent whether we conſider the object of che religion 
they exhibit (that is the temper to which we are in- 
tended to be formed by it) or the motives by which 
it is enforced and recommended to us in them. 

Tur the end and deſign of our holy religion, 
chriſtians, was to form us to the molt diſintereſted 
benevolence cannot be doubted by any perſon who 
conſults the holy ſcriptures, and eſpecially the 
books of the new teſtament. 

TutRE we plainly ſee the principle of benevo- 
lence repreſented, when it is in its due ſtrength 
and degree, as equal in point of intenſeneſs to that 
of lelf. love. T hou halt love thy neighbour as thy 
ſelf. The plain coniequence of this is, that if all 
our brethren of mankind with whom we are con- 
need have an equal claim upon us (ſince our 
connections are daily growing more extenſive, and 
we ourlelyesare conſequently growing daily of leſs 
relative importance in our own eyes) the principle 
of benevolence mult in the end abſolutely {ſwallow 
up that of ſelf- love. 

THe molt exalted devotion, as even ſuperior 
both to ſelt-loyve and benevolence, is always every 
where recommended to us: and the ſentiments of 

dcyotion 


1 
devotion have been ſhown greatly to aid, and, in 
fact. to be the ſame with thoſe of benevolence : 
and they muſt be ſo, unleſs it can be ſhown that 


we have ſome ſenſes, powers, or faculties which 
reſpect the DE IT only, 


IN order to determine men to engage in a courſe 


of diſintereſted and generous actions, every motive 
which is calculated tc work upon human nature is 
employed. And as mankind in general are deeply 
immerſed in vice and folly, their hopes, bur more 
eſpecially their fears are acted upon in the fircngett 
manner by the proſpect of rewards and puniſhments. 
Even temporal rewards and puniſhments are pro- 
poſed to mankind in the earher and ruder ages of 
the world; but as our notions of happineſs grow 
more enlarged, infinitely greater, but indefinite 
objects of hope and fear are ſet before us. Some- 
thing unknown, but ſomething unſpeakably dread- 
ful in a future world is perpetually held before 
us, as a guard againſt the allurements to vice and 
exceſs which the world abounds with. And ſtill 
farther to counteract their baleful influences, the 
heavenly world (the habitation of good men after 
death) is repreſented to us as a place in which we 
ſhall be completely happy, enjoying ſomething 
which is deſcribed as more than eye hath ſeen, 
ear heard, or than the heart of man can 
conceive. 

Tus E motives are certainly addreſſed to the 
principle of ſelf-intereſt, urging us out of a regard 
to ourſelves, and our general happineſs, to ceaſe 
to do evil, and learn to do well, And, indeed, 
no motives of a more generous nature, and drawn 
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from more diſtant conſiderations can be ſuppoſed 
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ſufficient to influence the bulk of mankind, and 
| ering them from the power of ſin and Satan unts 
ob. 

Bur when, by the influence of theſe motives, 
it may be ſuppoſed that mankind are in ſome 
meaſure recovered from the groſſer pollutions of 
the world, and the principle of ſelt- intereſt has 
been played, as it were, againſt itſelf, and 
been a means of engaging us in a courſe and habit 
of actions which are neceſſarily connected with, 
and productive of more generous and noble princi- 
ples, then theſe nobler principles the ſacred writers 
never fail to act upon. | 

NoTHinG is more frequent with the facred 
writers than to exhort men to the practice of their 
duty as the command of Gop, from a Fir of 
love to Gop, of love to Chriſt, and of love to 
mankind, more eſpecially of our fellow chri- 
ſtians; and from a regard to the intereſt of our ho- 
ly religion. Motives which do not at all turn the 
attention of our minds upon themſelves. This is 
not borrowing the aid of felf-love to ſtrengthen the 
principles of benevolence and piety, but it is pro- 
perly deriving additional ſtrength to theſe noble diſ- 
poſitions, as it were, from within themſelyes, inde- 
pendent of foreign conſiderations. 

Wr may ſafely ſay that no degree or kind of 
ſelf-love is made uſe of in the ſcriptures but what is 
neceſſary to raiſe us above that principle. And 
ſome of the more refined kinds of ſelf- love, how 
familiar ſoever they may be in ſome ſyſtems of 
morals, never come in fight there, We are never 
exhorted in the ſcriptures to do benevolent actions 
for the ſake of the reflex pleaſures of benevolence, 

or, 


1 
or, pious actions with a view to the pleaſures of de- 
yotion. This refined kind of ſelf- love is no where 
to be found in the ſcriptures, 

Ev E x the pleaſures of a good conſcience, though 
they be of a more general nature, and there be leſs 
refinement in them than in ſome other pleaſures 
which are connected with the idea of ſelf, and 
though they be repreſented in the ſcriptures as the 
conſequence of good actions, and a ſource of joy, 
as a teſtimony of a perſon's being in the favour of 
Gop, and in the way to happineſs, are perhaps 
never directly propoſed to us as the reward of vir- 
tue. This motive to virtue makes a greater figure 
in the ſyſtem of the later ſtoics (thoſe heathen phi- 
loſophers who, in conſequence of entertaining the 
molt extravagant idea of their own merit, really ido- 
lized their own natures, to a degree abſolutely blaſ- 
phemous) than in the ſcriptures. And if we conſider 
the nature of this principle we ſhall ſoon be 
ſenſible that if it be inculcated as a motiye to virtue, 
and particularly the virtues of a' ſublimer kind, it 
ſhouid be with great caution, and in ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhall have the leaſt tendency to encourage 
ſelf applauſe. For does not ſelf applauſe border 
very nearly upon pride and ſelf conceit, and that 
ſpecies of it which is called ſpiritual pride, and 
which is certainly a moſt malignant diſpoſition. 

Ir this ſame principle have power to excite 
ſach ridiculous vanity, intolerable arrogance, inve- 
terate rancour, and ſupercilious contempt of others, 
when it has nothing but the trifling advantage of 
{kill in criticiſm, a talent for poetry a taſte for 
the belles lettres, or ſome other of the minuter 
parts of ſcience to avail itſelf of; what have we 
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not to dread from it, when it can boaſt of what is- 
univerſally acknowledged to be a far ſuperiour 
kind of excellence ? 

Io guard againſt this dangerous rock, fo fatal 
to every genuine principle of virtue, the utmoſt 
humility, felf diffidence, and truſt in God are e— 
ver recommended to us in the holy ſcriptures. 
Good men are taught to regard him as the giver of 
every good and every perfect gift. They are re- 
preſented as diſclaiming all the merit of their own 
good works, and expecting all favour and happineſs, 
private or publick, from the free goodneſs and un- 
deſerved mercy of Gop. JF hen we have done 
all that is commanded us we muſt ſay we are un- 
profitable ſervants, we have done only that which 
it was our duty to do. 

In the reprefentation which our Saviour has 
given us of the proceedings of the laſt great day 
ogjudgement, it is in this reſpect that the temper 
of the righteous is contraſted with that of the 
wicked, though that was not the principal deſign 
of the repreſentation. The righteous ſeem ſur- 
prized at the favourable opinion which their judge 
expreſſes of them, and abſolutely diſclaim all the 
good works which he aſcribes to them. hen 
ſaw 7ve thee, ſay they, an hungred, and fed thee ; 
or thirſty and gave thee drink ; when ſaw we thee 
a ſtranger and took thee in, or naked and cloathed 
thee ; when ſaw we thee ſick and in priſon and 
came unto thee. Whercas the wicked are repreſent- 
ed as equally furprized at the cenſure our Lord 
paſſes upon them, and inſiſt upon their innocence, 
laying, V ben ſaw we thee an hungred, or thirſty, 


or 
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or a ſtranger, or naked, or ſick, or in priſon, and 
did not miniſter unto thee, 

THrs too is the excellent moral conveyed 
to us in the parable of the Phariſee and the Pub- 
lican; and the import of one of the bleſſings 
which our Lord pronounced in a ſolemn manner at. 
the beginning of his miniſtry on earth, Bleed are 
the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ; and alſo the ſpirit of many of our Lord's 
invectives againſt the pride and hypocriſy of the 
{cribes and phariſees. 

No other vice ſeemeth capable of diſturbing the 
equal and generous temper of our Lord, Other 
vices rather excite his compaſſion, but pride and 
vanity, together with their uſual attendant hypo- 
criſy,- never fail to rouſe his moſt vehement indig- 
nation: inſomuch that before we attend to the hei- 
nous nature and dreadful conſequence of thoſe vices, 
we are apt rather to blame our Lord for intem- 
perate wrath upon theſe occaſions, and to wonder 
why a perſon who otherwiſe appears to be ſo meek 
ſhould, in this caſe only, be ſo highly provoked. 

How ſeverely doth he check the leaſt tendency 
towards pride and ambition in his own diſciples, 
when ever he diſcovers in any of them a diſpoſition 
to aſpire to diſtinction and ſuperiority ; cloſing his 
admonition, on one remarkable occaſion, with theſe 
words, which are characteriſtick of the temper of 
his religion. Mat. xxiii. 11, 12. He that is great- 
eſt among you ſhall be your ſervant, & hoſoever 
hall exalt himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and he that 
humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. 

WHaT temper can be ſuppoſed more proper to 
qualify us for joining the glorious aſſembly of the 
ſpirits 
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ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and perhaps in- 
numerable orders of beings far ſuperiour to us both 
in undezSgnding and goodneſs. when all the ſplen- 
dour of the inviſible world ſhall be thrown open to 
us, but a ſpirit of the deepeſt humility, and the 
pureſt benevolence, which alone can diſpoſe us 
truly to rejoice in the view of every kind and de- 
gree of excellence wherever found, without the 
leaſt uneaſineſs ariſing from pride, envy, jealouſy, 
or diſlike; all which vicious qualities of the mind 
are nearly connected together. And how can a 
ſpirit of true humility and pure benevolence, which 
cannot exiſt without humility, be attained, if our 
regards be perpetually or frequently di: ected to 
ourſelves. Where ſelf is conſidered, pride, vanity, 
or ſelf conceit, with all their hateful conſequences, 
ſeem in- ſome degree to be unavoidable. 

WnokvkR, therefore, Jays the foundation of 
human virtue on the principle of ſelf intereſt, or, 
what is nearly the ſame thing, ſelf applauſe, is 
erecting a fabric which can never reſt on ſuch ſu 
ports, and he will be found in fa& to have been 

ulling down with one hand what he was endeavour- 
ing to build up with the other. 

To draw to a concluſion. This doctrine a- 
bounds with the nobleſt practical uſes, and points 
out directly the great rule of life, and ſource of 
happineſs; which is to give ourſelves wholly up to 
ſome employment which may, if poſſible, engage 
all our faculties, and which tends to the good of 
fociety. This is a field which is open to the exer- 
tion of all human powers, and in which all man- 
kind may be equally, mutually, and boundleſsly 
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Tais will render all expedients to kill time 
unneceſſary. With our affections and our faculties 


thus engroſſed by a worthy object, we ſcarce need 


fear being ever dull, penſive, or melancholy, or 
know what it 1s to have our time hang heavy upon 
our hands. And I think I may fo far preſume 
upon the known connection of mind and body, as 
to ſay that this is the beſt preſervative againſt hy- 

hondriacal diſorders, to which perſons whoſe ſitu» 


ation in the world doth not lead them into the active 


ſcenes of life are peculiarly ſubject. Every day 

aſſed in the ſteady and earneſt diicharge of a man's 
. duty will paſs with uniform chearfulneſt 
and alacrity. And in the glorious animating proſ- 
ped of a future happy ſtate of mankind, on which, 
in a humble truſt and confidence in the aſſiſtance 
and grace of Gon, he has ſpent all his cares, and 
exerted all his powers, that joy will ſpring up in 
his heart here, which will hercafter be unſpeakable 
and full of glory. 

Ir troubles and perſecution ariſe on account of 
our adhering to our duty; if we be oppoſed in 
the proſecution of laudable undertakings, or ſuf- 
fer in conſequence of undertaking them; the true 
piety of a perſon who habitually lives io Gup and 
not to himſelf is capable of converting; them all in- 
to pure unmixed joy and tranſport, Then the hy- 
man mind, rouſed to the moſt intenſe exertion of 
all its faculties, burdened with no conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, referring itſelf abſolutely to the diſpoſal of 
its God and father, diſtruſting its own powers, and 
confiding in the infinite power, wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God, acquires a fervour of ſpirit, a cou- 
rage, fortitude, and magnanimity, tempered with wy 

mo 
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moſt perfect ſerenity and the grekteſ} preſence of 
mind, which is ſufficient, and more than ſufficient, 
to bear a man through every difficulty, and even 
to convert all pain into pleaſure. His highly agi- 
tated ſtate of mind, in thoſe trying circumſtances, 
is almoſt pure rapture and extaſy. 

In thoſe circumſtances, which appear fo diſtreſſ- 
ing, numbers, I doubt not, have been able, ac- 
cording to our bleſſed Saviour's direction, to rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, knowing that their reward 
was great in heaven; and have experienced more 
real comfort, peace of mind, and inward joy in 
the greateſt adverſity, than they had ever felt in 
the days of their proſperity. Yea what 1s related 
by hiſtorians of ſome chriſtian and proteſtant mar- 
tyrs appears to me not incredible; namely, that 
in the midſt of flames they have felt no pain. 
Their minds were ſo intenſely agitated and whol] 
occupied with oppoſite ſenſations, of the moſt exalt- 
ed nature, as to exclude all external ſenſation 
whatever, vaſtly more than we can form any idea 
of from the trances and reveries which any perſon 
was ever ſubject to. 

WHarT the extraordinary exerciſes of devotion 
are able to do upon extraordinary occaſions, the 
habitual moderate exerciſe of piety will be able to 
do in the ordinary courſe, and the common troubles 
of our lives; ſo that it may not only be compared 


to a ſtrong cordial, to be applied when the mind is 


ready to faint under adverſity, but to that food 


which is the daily ſupport of our lives. 


To have Gop always in our thoughts is not 
poſſible in this world, Preſent objects, to the in- 
fluence of which we are continually expoſed, mult 

neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily engage a great part of our attention; 
and worldly objects, by continually engroſſing our 
thoughts, are apt to become of too great importance 
to us. We grow anxious about them, and our 
minds are haraſſed and fatigued with a conſtant and 
cloſe attention to them. Now, it is when the mind 
is in this ſtate, or rather tending toward: it, that 
the benign influences of devotion are, in the ordi- 
tary courſe of our lives, the moſt ſenſibly felt; 
when the mind, looking off, and above all worldly 
objects, and deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the 
infinite power, wiſdom and goodneſs of Gop, un- 
| burdens itſelf of every anxiety, and caſts all its care 
upon its heavenly father; and when the preceeding 
tumult and diſorder in the paſſions only ferves to 
"augment that unſpeakable joy, fatisfaftion, and 
confidence, with which a i7: ſenſe of the pre- 
ſence and providence of God inſpires the ſoul, | 
Tas relief a bencvolent mind feels from com- 
municating its troubles and cares to an intimate 
friend, in whoſe wiſdom and 1 integrity he can con- 
tide, though of the ſame nature, is but a faint 
image of what the truly pious ſoul feels in the 
delightful ſeaſons of the devout intercourſe which 
he maintains with his Gop. 
Txr1s is a perpetual ſource of joy and ſatisfa&i- 
on to a truly devout mind which the wicked, thoſe 
| perſons who live to themſelves, and not to man- 
kind or to Gop, intermeddle not with. Not eyen 
an idea of that ſweet tranquility, exalted joy, and 
calm fortitude which true devotion inſpires can be 
communicated to another who hath had no experience 
of it himſelf. This is truly of thoſe things which 
St. Paul lays the natural man cannot comprehend, 
: EP and 
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and that they are fooliſhneſs to him, becauſe they 
UT OY diſcerned. 
WOULD be no adyocate for enthuſiaſm. The 
er your of devotion cannot always be kept up. That 
is inconſiſtent with the condition of our nature, 
and far from being neceſſary in our preſent ſtate: 
but that chearful ſerenity and compoſure in which 
moderate acts of devotion leave the mind is an ex- 
cellent temper for entering upon. and perſevering 
with ſpirit and alacrity in any uſeful and honoura- 
ble undertaking. 

Tut ſum of this practical doctrine, ſuggeſted by 
revelation, and confirmed by reaſon and obſervation 
is, that NO MAN CAN BE HAPPY WHO LIVES 
TO HIMSELF: BUT THAT TRUE HAPPINESS 
CONSISTS IN HAVING OUR FACULTIES 
WHOLLY ENGROSSED BY SOME WORTHY 
OBJECT, IN THE PURSUIT OF WHICH THE 
s TRONGEST AND BEST OF OUR AFFECTIONS 
HAVE THEIR FULL PLAY, AND IN WHICH 
WE ENJOY ALL THE CONSISTENT PLEASURES OF 
OUR WHOLE NATURE: that though a regard 
to our greateſt happineſs be of excellent uſe, par- 
ticularly about the beginning of our progreſs to- 
wards perfection and happineſs, in bringing our in- 
feriour appetites and paſſions into due ſubjection to the 
ſuperiour powers off our nature, yet that ſelf-love, 
and a regard to ourſelyes is very apt to grow too 
intenſe, and is in fact the cauſe of a great deal of 
the uſeleſs anxiety, perplexity, and miſery there 
is in the world; and that therefore it ought to be 
our care. that our minds be engroſſed as much as 
poſlibic by other objects; and that even motives to 
virtue which turn our attention frequently upon 

ourſelves 


( 35 ) 
ourſelves ſhould be uſed with caution; for fear of 
feeding that vanity and ſelf-conceit which we ought 
to ſtudy every method of repreſſing, as the greateſt 
bane of true religion, being moſt oppoſite to the 


genuine temper of chriſtianity, and the moſt de- 
ſtructive of human happineſs. 


I CANNOT make a better application of this 
general maxim of conduct. namely to propoſe to 
ourſelves, and, in the language of Solomon fo 
purſue with all our might ſome worthy object, 
ſome honourable and uſeful employment, eſpecial- 
ly in the preſent circumſtances of things among us, 
that in encouraging you, my brethren in the mi- 
niſtry, to proſecute with vigour that excellent 
{ſcheme in which you have already ſhown ſo much 
laudable zeal, and have made ſo ſucceſsful a pro- 
greſs. I need not add, that J mean the ſcheme 
of a proviſion for the more comfortable ſupport of 
miniſters? widows and orphans. 

Tats particular ſubject has the eaſieſt and hap- 

ieſt connection imaginable with the general one I 
* been diſcuſſing; as it is both a worthy and 
benevolent undertaking itſelf, and is deſigned for 
the relief of thoſe 5 In who have ſhown them- 
ſelves to be actuated by the ſame excellent ſenti- 
ments; of perſons who have not lived to themſelves, 
bur to ſociety ; who have entered into the ſocial con- 
nections of life, and who have expoſed themſelves 
and families to peculiar hardſhips in conſequence 
of thoſe honourable connections. 
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Ir any ſer of duiics ſhine with peculiar luſtre 
and make a greater ligure, than thc reſt in our holy 
religion, they are thoſe of humanity and compaſſi- 
on. Through all the books both of the old and 
new teſtament, they are the molt frequently, and 
the molt carneſtly inculcated of any particular du- 
ties: doubtleſs, becauſe they are of the ſtrongeſt 
obligation in themſelycs, the fineſt exerciſe for our 

faculties (having the greateſt tendency to advance 
the perfection of our nature) and the beſt adapted 
ro promote the caſe and happineſs of mankinel 
in general. 

Tur Driving ering bimſelf is a aysrepreſented 
as taking particular notice of the treatment which 
the poor and diſtreſſed meet with. He hath ſtiled 
himſelf the father of the fatherleſs, and the 
widows Gop : and therefore when we undertake 
thoſe humane and kind offices, we may, with more 
propriety than when acting in any other ſphere, con- 
ſider ourſelves as acting the glorious part of GoD's 
deputies, and as ſtewards of the divine grace and 
goodneſs here below, 

Axp if we be obliged to contribute of our ſub- 
ſtance to the relief if the diftrefled, much more 
is it incumbent upon us not to withhold our labour 
and our intereſt, in the proſecution of proper 
{ſchemes for their relief. And the method in 
which it is propoſed to relieve the diſtreſſed perſons 
we have now under conſideration is one that 1s 
quite free from all the difficulties which lie in the 
way of common charities (though the objections to 
common charities have no weight in this particular 

caſc) and a method which is, in all caſes, * the moſt 
eligidle, when it can be BY urſued with effect; name- 
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ly to put thoſe perſons whoſe circumſtances are 
diſtreſſing, or liable to be fo, in the way of reliev- 
ing themſelves. Tt is to exert our humanity in the 
way of encouraging, if not induſtry, at leaſt 
frugality. N 
Tuls, conſequently, is a method which will 
relieve the minds of the diſtreſſed of a burthen 
which is often leſs tolerable than moſt kinds of 
calamity, namely the ſenſe of dependance and ob- 
ligation. It may be a falſe kind of delicacy which 
makes ſome perſons ſo extremely ſenſible upon 
theſe occaſions ; but it is a ſenſibility which only 
the molt amiable and deſerving perſons are ſubject 
to; and there is certainly a peculiar propriety in 
attending to this circumſtance in the caſe before us. 

Wuo are, generally, the unhappy widows 
whoſe caſe we arc now conſidering, but perſons 
who have been brought up in eaſy and genteel cir- 
cumſtances, and whoſe ſmall fortunes, joined to 
the income of their husbands, and managed with 
great frugality, have been juſt ſufficient to bring up 
a family in that decent and reputable manner, in 
which a regard their ſtation in life, and to the 
congregations in whoſe ſervice their husbands were 
engaged, are univerſally acknowledged to require. 
Theſe unhappy perſons, therefore, are reduced at 
once, upon the death of their husbands, and the 


great reduction, if not total ceaſing of their incomes, 


which is the immediate conſequence of that event, 
to one of the moſt diſtreſſing ſituations that can 
occur in human life. 

HERE is to be ſeen the deepeſt affliftion for 
the loſs of that companion and friend for whoſe 
ſake they had ſacrificed perhaps better proſpects, 


and 
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and in ſituations in which it would have been more 
in their power, to ſupport themſelyes and their 
= families in the like circumſtances; the greateſt 
| indigence, to which they have never been accuſtom- 
ed, which they are therefore wholly unprepar- 

ed to encounter with, and which in their time of 

life they are utterly incapable of remedying; and 

all this joined with that generoſity of ſentiment, 

inſpired by their education, and cheriſhed by the 

company and acquaintance they have always kept 

up, to which relief itſelf is diſtreſſing, unleſs con- 

| ferred with the greateſt prudence and delicacy. 

To augment the diſtreſs of theſe diſconſolate 

widows, they ſee nothing before them but a num- 

ber of children, educated in the fame decent and 

frugal manner in which their parents were obliged 

to live, with expectations (if they be of an age capa- 

7 8 ble of having any) almoſt unavoidably above 
y their rank and fortune, wholly unprovided for, 
p and deſtitute, in a great meaſure, of their fathers 

intereſt and friendſhips, on which were founded all 
their expectations of being introduced with tolera- 
ble les into the world. 

1 then, my brethren, are the worthieſt 
objects of charity, and here is the moſt unexcepti- 
onable and deſirable "method of beſtowing it; fo 
that no circumſtance ſeems wanting ro engage eve- 
ry benevolent and publick ſpirited perſon to join 
heartily in a ſcheme which is calculated for ſo ex- 

| cellent a purpoſe. 

| Cons iD ER, my brethren, how many worthy per- 
ſons are anxious about the prudence and the vigour 
F | of your preſent reſolutions, with what tender and 


heart-piercing concern the worthy and pious pa- 
rent 
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rent regards the wife of his boſom and the children 
of his love, when he feels the ſymptoms of his own 
declining nature, and dreads to communicate the 
alarming inte]ligence ; and how earneſtly he wiſhes 
it may be in his power to do ſomething, while 
living, which, when he is dead, may be the means 
of providing a ſmall ſubſtitute for the fruit of his 
preſent labours, when alas, no ſubſtitute can be 
provided for himſelf, for his advice, his inſtructi- 
ons, his conſolations, the charms of his converſa- 
tion, and all his perſonal kinò offices. Of what 
a load of anxicty and diſtreſs, wich tends to haſten 
the dreaded event, would this ſcheme eaſe the wor- 
thieſt and the moſt conſiderate of human minds, 
Consiptr allo how many perſons, the beſt 
qualified to bear their parts with propriety and 
honour in ſocial life, and to exhibit the fineſt ex- 
ample of the ſeveral relative and domeſtic duties to 
others, and who are thereby capable of having 
their own uſefulneſs greatly extended, are reſtrain- 
ed from engaging in ſocial connections by that 
peculiar tenderneſs and humanity, which a liberal 
education, and a life devoted to the ſervice of 
a benevolent religion inſpires; and alſo by that very 
udence, which would eminently contribute 
to their fulfilling the moſt important duties of it 
in the moſt exemplary manner. 
So excellent an undertaking, my brethren, will 
doubtleſs be its own ſufficient reward; and if 
the fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 


much, what good may you not reaſonably expect 
that the devout bleſſings and fervent prayers of the 


many excellent perſons intereſted in your preſent 
reſolutions will procure you, from that Gop who 
| | is 
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| is able to make all grace abound towards you, and 
4 to ſupply all your wants, out of his abundant ful- 
1 neſs in Chriſt Jeſus. 
| LET us then, my brethren, be /tedfaſt and 
unmoveable in this, as well as always abounding in 
every good work; for as much as we know, that 
our labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord. 


The RULES of an Ass ociAr rox for the Relief 
of the WIDOWS and CHILDREN of PRorTES- 
TANT DISSENTING N'INISTERs in the Coun- 
ties of Lancaſter and Cheer; and of InDiIGENT 
MINISTERS, Members of this Ass oc IAT ION. 


CHAP. 1. 
Method of raiſing and ſupporting a Fund for the ſaid Purpoſes. 


THIS Fun ſhall be raiſed and ſupported by Su gscr1e- 
TIONS and BENEFACTIONS. 


Diſſenting Miniſters in the Counties of Lancaſter 

and Cheſter, who approve the deſign, according to 
the following rates, viz. one guinea and a half, two gui- 
neas, two guineas and a half, and three guineas, 

2. Every miniſter to be admitted into the aſſociation ſhall 
enter on ſuch a rate, as ſhall be agreeable to the majority of 
the ſubſcribers and benefactors, at a general meeting; pro- 
vided he be not obliged to enter on a higher rate than he 
himſelf chuſes. | | 

A miniſter, chuſing hereafter to advance his rate, 
may be admitted fo to do, if it be approved by the majority 
as before; and he pay the difference between the rates, with 
intereſt, from his firſt entering the ſociety. 

4. The ſums paid to the ſociety for the four firſt years, 


I. \ NNUAL ſubſcriptions ſhall be paid by Proteſtant 


and in every ſucceeding year the ſurplus, after all diſburſe- 


ments made, ſhall be employed to raiſe a capital under the 
reſtrictions hereafter mentioned. 
5. The ſubſcriptions ſhall be due and payable to the 
treaſurer at each annual meeting, per advance for the year 
to come, who is alſo to receive all benefactions, legacies, 
and colleCtions, | 
G | CHAP. 
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HA. N. 
The Rules of Admiſſion into this Aſſociation. 


1. J F any miniſters within theſe counties ſhall omit join- 
ing this aſſociation at its commencement, but ſhall 
within four years propoſe themſelves; in ſuch caſe 

they may be admitted upon paying a ſum of money, -with 
intereſt, equal to what they would have paid, had they 
joined the aſſociation at the firſt; and after the expiration 
of tour Years, they ſhall be incapable of being admitted: 
nevertheleſs any perſon entering the miniſtry may, upon 
application, be ad:aitted into the aſſociation, on the ſame 
terms on which others were at the beginning. 

2. Any miniſters hereafter coming to ſettle in theſe coun- 
ties; and miniſters in other counties, may be admitted on 
reaſonable terms. | : 

3- Every miniſter, who is a ſubſcriber to the fund, and 
any perſon who gives five guineas, or one guinea annually, 
may be admitted into any offices of the ſociety, and have 
a vote at the general meetings. Re | 

4. Congregations chuſing to be intereſted in this aſſoci- 
ation. and piying a ſum annually, equal to any of the rates 
before · mentioned, ſhall have the liberty of chuſing a repre 
ſentative capable of attending, and giving a vote at the ge- 
neral meetings, and of being choſen into any office relative 
to the fund; and ſuch advantages ſhall thereby be obtained 
to their preſent and ſucceeding miniſters and their families, 
as the ſtate of the fund will admit. | 


CHAP. III. 
The Purpoſes to which the Fund is to be applied. 


| T O defray the expence of carrying the ſcheme inte 
execution, in which the greateſt ceconomy ſhall 

be obſerved, and which expence,. except on very 
extraordinary occaſions, will be inconfiderable. 
2 To raiſe a capital itock to be lent out on government 


or other good ſecurity, and the iatereſt, together W all 
ums 
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ſums received to be applied to the purpoſes of the aſſociation, 
provided the capital never exceed forty pounds for cach 
miniſter, who is a ſubſcriber to the fund. 

3. To pay annuities to the widows of miniſters, in pro- 
portion to the rates paid by their huſbands, viz for one 


guinea and halt, fix pounds; for two guineas, eight pounds; 


tor two guineas and half, ten pounds ; -and for three gui- 
neas, twelve pounds fer annum, during widow-hood; the 
annuities to commence from any of the quarter days next 
enſuing, after the deceaſe of their huſbands, wiz. March 
25, June 24, September 29, and December 25; and what 
is due ſhall be paid the firſt twenty-fourth of June that ſhall 
happen one full quarter after the death of their huſhands : 
nevertheleſs all arrears, and a ſam that will make what the 
huſband has paid equal to four years annuity, ſhall be de- 
ducted ; never deducting more than half the annuity in any 
one year. | . 

4. If a miniſter leave no widow, but a ſon or daughter, 
or ſons and daughters, he, ſhe, or they, fhall be intitled 
to a ſum equal to five years annuity, to be equally divided 
among them, payable at the firſt general meeting which 
ſhall happen one full year after his, her, or their father's 
death. under the reſtriction of the foregoing article: which 
ſum it is propoſed to increaſe, as the ſtate of the fund will 
admit; but it ſhall never exceed the amount of ten years 
annuity. 

5. If a miniſter die before the expiration of four years 
after his entering into this ſociety, his widow, on continu- 
ing the rate, until the four years be expired, ſhall be in- 
titled to her annuity, under the reſtriftions of the third ar- 
ticle of this chapter; and the ſame in the caſe of children. 


6. If a widow marry or die before the elapſe of five years 


from the commencement of her annuity, a ſum of money 
ſhall be paid at the firſt general meeting that ſhall happen 
one full year after marriage or death, to her Jate huſband's 
ſon or daughter, or fons and daughters, which, together 
with what ſhe had received, ſhall amount to five year's an- 
- nuity, ſubject to the reſtrictions of the third, and capable 
of the increaſe propoſed in the fourth article of this chap- 
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ter: and in caſe the children be under the age of twenty- 
one years, the ſum, they are hereby intitled to, ſhall be 
paid into the hands of two perſons choſen by the ſociety, 
who ſhall be thought molt likely to diſpoſe of it to the great- 
elt advantage of the children. + 

7. A miniſter's widow ſhall notify the day of her huſ- 
band's death under the hands of two of the ſubſcribers, or 
two proteſtant diſſenting miniſters, to the ſecretary or 
treaſurer of the fund, within one month after her huſband's 
deceaſe; in which caſe her annuity ſhall commence at the 
firſt quarter day after his deceaſe; which if ſhe neglect, it 
ſhall commence the firſt quarter day after her notification : 
ſhe ſhall alſo yearly, in the month of Zune, before-the ge- 
neral meeting, notify her widow-hood in like manner : the 
ſame alſo ſhall be done in the caſe of childrea who have any 
demand upon the fund. 

8. If the fund be inlarged ſo as to admit of any charitable 
diſtributions, the ſurplus ſhall be employed, not to aug- 
ment the annuities of widows or the portions of children in 
general, except as In the fourth and ſixth articles of this 
chapter; but to relieve the more neceſſitous miniſters, their 
widows or children intereſted in the fund, at the diſcretion 
of the ſubſcribers; notice being given to all perſons related 
to the fund of an intended charitable diſtribution, that an 


application may be made to the treaſurer or ſecretary, atteſt- 


ed by two ſubſcribers, or two proteſtant diſſenting miniſters. 

9. If by any means this aſſociation ſhould be diſſolved, 
and any ſurplus remain after the annuities and portions then 
coming due are paid; in ſuch caſe a majority of all the 
members of the ſociety preſent at a general meeting, to be 
called by the truſtees for that purpoſe, are impowered to 
apply it to ſuch uſes as they judge molt juſt and charitable. 


CH A P., IV. 
The Regulations to be obſerved in the Management of the Fund. 
I. HAT ſubſcribers neglecting to pay their rates for 
three years together, With the intereſt for all ſums 


in arrear, imediately on the neglect of the third 
9 23 payment, 
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payment, ſhall forfeit all their former ſubſcriptions, and all 
future intereſt in the fund; and if they die before ſuch 
forfeiture be incurred, all arrears, with intereſt, be deduct- 
ed out of their widow's annuities or children's portions. 

2. That the ſentiments of the ſubſcribers and benefactors 
on all occaſions of voting be taken by ballot, and that the 
majority determine in all cafes, except as excepted in the 
eight article of this chapter. 

3. That a preſident, treaſurer, and ſecretary be choſen 
every year by the ſubſcribers and benefactors at their general 
meeting; at which time a committee, conſiſting of the 
preſident, treaſurer, and ſecretary, and nine ſubſcribers or 
benefactors, be choſen to tranſact buſineſs, during the in- 
tervals of the general meetings, who may be called together 
at the diſcretion of the preſident, five of whom ſhall have 
power to act. | 

4. That the treaſurer on no occaſion pav money without 
a written order ſigned by the ſecretary, and four others of 
the committee. | 

5. That five truſtees be choſen by a general meeting, to 
whom all ſecurities ſhall be made in truſt for the uſes of 
the fund. 

6. That the preſident lay before the ſubſcribers at every 
general meeting the conſultations and tranſactions of the 
committee's meetings relative to the fund. 

7. That the treaſurer and ſecretary lay their books and 
accounts before the ſubſcribers at every general meeting; 
and make a report of the ſtate of the fund at leaſt every 
three years, which ſhall be ſent to every ſubſcriber and 
benefactor. 

8. That new regulations may be made by two thirds of 
the ſubſcribers and benefactors at any general meeting; 
provided they be firſt propoſed at a general meeting, and 
not confirmed until a ſubſequent one; provided alſo, that 
the annuities payable to widows actually on the fund, and 
portions then coming due to children, be liable to no 
diminution. PHT WEE 

9. That all payments be made without fee or perquiſite. 
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New Regulations, which | have been propoſed m order to be 
confirmed at the next general Meeting, to be held, with all 


the future general Meetings, at WARRINGTON, every 
third Tueſday in Fune. | 


THAT a ſubſcriber may limit his intereſt in the fund to 
any one or more of his children, declaring, by will or 
otherwiſe, in what manner he would have it done. 

That no vote by proxy be admitted, unleſs the perſon 
thus voting ſhall ſignify to the ſociety whom he has ap- 
pointed to vote for him, and in what caſe. 

That when the number of the truſtees ſhall be reduced to 
three, the ſociety ſhall, at their next general meeting, ap- 
point others to fill up the uſual number. 


„ 


PRESIDENT. The Rev. Mr. ' MOTTERSHEAD of - 


Mancheſter. 
TxzasuRER. Mr. JEFFREY HART of TR 
SECRETARY. The Rev. Mr. SEDDON of Warrington, 


Mr. DIGGLES of Mancheſter. 
Rev. Mr. MOT TERSHEAD of Do. 


TavsTEBs. 1 Rev. Mr. BRADDOCK of Bury. 


| Rev. Mr. SEDDON of Warrington. 
Re N GODWIN of Gataker. 


. Rev, Mr. AIKIN of Warrington. 


Rev. Mr. HOLT of Do. . 
Comemrres,| Rev. Mr. PRIESTLEY of Do, 
be/ides the | | Rev. Mr. LORD of Knutsford. 


fanding + Rev. Mr. GODWIN of Gataker. 


Members. | Rev. Mr. DAVENPORT of Chowbent. 


Rev. Mr. HOLLAND of Bolton. 
Rev. Mr. THRELKELD of Kiſley. 
Rev Mr. pr of Liverpool. 
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New Regulations, which have been propoſed m order to be 
confirmed at the next general Meeting, to be held, with all 


the future general Meetings, at WARRINGTON, every 
third Tueſday in Fune. 


THAT a ſubſcriber may limit his intereſt in the fund to 
any one or more of his children, declaring, by will or 
otherwiſe, in what manner he would have it done. 

That no vote by proxy be admitted, unleſs the perſon 
thus voting ſhall ſignify to the ſociety whom he has ap- 
pointed to vote for him, and in what caſe. 

That when the number of the truſtees ſhall be reduced to 
three, the ſociety ſhall, at their next general meeting, ap- 
point others to fill up the uſual number. 


O 


PRESIDENT. The Rev. Mr. MOTTERSHEAD of - 
Mancheſter. | 


TREASURER. Mr. JEFFREY HART of Warrington. 
SECRETARY. The Rev. Mr. SEDDON of Warrington. 


Mr. DIGGLES of Mancheſter. 
ES Mr. MOT TERSHEAD of Do. 
TausrEBSs. J Rev. Mr. BRADDOCK of Bury. 
| Rev. Mr. SEDDON of Warrington, 
(Rev. Mr; GODWIN of Gataker. 


Bev. Mr. AIKIN of Warrington. 
Rev. Mr. HOLT of Do. 


CoMMIT TEE, | Rev. Mr. PRIESTLE of Do. 


beſides the | Rev. Mr. LORD of Knutsford. 
AHanding 4 Rev. Mr. GODWIN of Gataker. 
Members. | Rev. Mr. DAVENPORT of Chowbent. 
Rev. Mr. HOLLAND of Bolton. 


Rev. Mr. THRELKELD of R/lep. 
(Rer. 


fr. ENDFIELD of Liverpool. 
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